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DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

Food  Safety  and  Quality  Service 

RECOMMENDED  CHANGES  IN  MEAT  AND 
POULTRY  INSPECTION 

Solicitation  of  Views 

AGENCY:  Pood  Safety  and  Quality 
Service.  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

ACTION:  Solicitation  of  Views. 

SUMMARY:  The  consulting  firm  of  Booz, 
Allen,  and  Hamilton,  Inc.  was  hired  by 
USDA  to  study  the  meat  and  poultry 
inspection  programs  conducted  under  the 
Federal  Meat  Inspection  Act  (21  U.S.C. 
601  et  seq.)  and  the  Poultry  Products 
Inspection  Act  (21  U.S.C.  451  et  seq.), 
for  the  purpose  of  finding  possible  ways 
to  lessen  the  cost  of  inspection  and  re¬ 
move  any  imnecessary  re^atory  burden 
placed  on  Industry  while  assuring  no  loss 
of  consumer  protection.  The  firm  has 
finished  its  study  and  prepared  a  de¬ 
tailed  report  which  Is  summarized  below. 
The  report  contains  recommendations, 
some  of  which.  If  accepted  by  the  De¬ 
partment,  would  cause  significant 
changes  in  the  way  inspection  is  carried 
out.  In  order  to  conform  with  USDA’s 
commitment  to  encourage  citizen  partic¬ 
ipation  and  to  assist  the  Department  in 
deciding  what  actions  should  be  taken 
concerning  these  recommendations,  the 
Department  hereby  announces  three 
briefing  meetings  to  familiarize  inter¬ 
ested  parties  with  the  content  of  the  rec¬ 
ommendations,  annoimces  a  public  hear¬ 
ing  to  discuss  the  recommendations,  and 
further  solicits  written  views  of  all  inter¬ 
ested  parties. 

DATES  AND  ADDRESSES:  Commeats 
must  be  received  by  October  31,  1977. 

Send  comments  to:  Hearing  Clerk,  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington, 
D.C.  20250. 

Briefing  meetings  will  be  held,  begin¬ 
ning  at  10  a.m.: 

August  17,  1977 — ^Interdepartmental  Audi¬ 
torium,  Conference  Room  B,  1301  Consti¬ 
tution  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
August  23,  1977 — University  of  Illinois,  Cir¬ 
cle  Campus,  Room  605,  Chicago  Circle 
Center,  750  ^uth  Halstead  Street,  Chicago, 
Ill. 

August  26, 1977 — UB.  Ciistom  Building,  Room 
503,  655  Battery  Street,  San  Francisco, 
Calif. 

A  Public  Hearing  will  be  held,  begin¬ 
ning  at  10  a.m.: 

September  26-27, 1977 — Jefferson  Auditorium, 
South  Agriculture  Building,  14th  and  In¬ 
dependence  Avenue  SW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

For  information  on  making  reserva¬ 
tions  to  speak  at  public  hearing,  see  sup- 
plementaiy  information. 

FOR  FURTHER  INFORMATION  CON¬ 
TACT: 

Dr.  Arnold  Giesemann,  Acting  Assist¬ 
ant  to  the  Deputy  Administrator,  Meat 
and  Poultry  Inspection,  Pood  Safety 
and  Quality  Service,  USDA.  Room 
4863,  South  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 
20250  (202-447-4565). 

SUPPLEMENTARY  INFORMATION: 
The  entire  report  (approximately  700 
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pages)  is  available  free,  one  copy  to  a 
request,  by  contacting  Mr.  Robert  Norton, 
Acting  Director,  Information  Division, 
Food  Safety  and  Quality  Service,  U.S.  ■ 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington, 
D.C.  20250,  202-447-3977. 

To  make  a  reservation  to  speak  at  the 
public  hearing,  contact  Dr.  W.  J.  Minor, 
Chief  Staff  Officer,  Issuance  Coordina¬ 
tion  Staff,  Meat  and  Poultry  Inspection 
Program,  Food  Safety  and  Quality  Serv¬ 
ice,  US.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.C,  20250,  202-447-6189. 
A  time  period  will  be  set  aside  at  the 
public  hearing  for  coments  on  speeches, 
to  present  rebuttals,  etc.  No  reservation 
Is  required  to  speak  during  this  time.  - 

The  three  briefings  will  be  held  for 
tlie  purpose  of  further  acquainting  the 
public  with  the  details  of  the  recom¬ 
mendations. 

USDA  has  a  commitment  to  encourage 
citizens  participation,  and,  in  keeping 
with  that  commitment,  the  public’s  views 
on  these  recommendations  are  solicited. 

Done  at  Washington,  D.C.,  on  July  28, 
1977. 

Robert  Angelotti, 
Administrator,  Food  Safety 
and  Quality  Services. 

Summary 

A  STUDY  OF  federal  MEAT  AND  POULTRY  IN¬ 
SPECTION  SYSTEM  BY  BOOZ,  ALLEN  A 

HAMILTON,  INC.,  JUNE  1977 

Recommendations  for  substantial  im¬ 
provements  in  the  Federal  Meat  and 
Poultry  Inspection  Program  are  con¬ 
tained  in  a  three  volume  report  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  U.S.  Department  of  Ag¬ 
riculture  (USDA)  by  a  management  con¬ 
sulting  firm  in  mid-June.  The  recom¬ 
mended  program  changes  could  save 
USDA  $210  mUlion  (in  1976  dollars)  by 
1985,  with  no  loss  in  consumer  protec¬ 
tion,  according  to  the  study  conducted 
by  Booz,  Allen  and  Hamilton,  Inc. 

The  study  of  the  inspection  system 
was  initiated  last  year  when  USDA  offi¬ 
cials  became  increasingly  concerned  over 
the  cost  and  efficiency  of  the  program. 
The  $371,848  contract  was  awarded  to 
Booz,  Allen  in  September  1976, 

During  the  course  of  the  9-month 
study,  the  Booz,  Allen  team  made  ex- 
teiLsive  field  visits  to  interview  Federal 
and  State  inspection  officials,  industry 
leaders,  consumer  groups,  officials  of 
employee  organizations,  and  Congres¬ 
sional  leaders.  Members  of  the  team 
spent  time  in  every  region  of  the  coun¬ 
try  and  visited  a  variety  of  meat  and 
poultry  slaughtering  and  processing 
plants  representative  of  all  parts  of  the 
industry. 

Volume  I  of  the  report  is  an  indepth 
description  of  the  Meat  and  Poultry  In¬ 
spection  Program  (MPI),  including: 

The  legislative  history  and  goals  of  the 
Program:  Current  Inspection  activities;  Or¬ 
ganization  of  the  Program:  and  Current 
Federal  costs  and  projected  costs  to  1986. 

LEGISLATION  MANDATED  INTENSIVE 

INSPECTION 

The  report  traces  the  history  of  the 
inspection  program  back  to  the  Meat 


Inspection  Act  of  1890.  Aimed  at  promot¬ 
ing  exports  of  U.S.  meat  products  to 
other  countries,  the  Act  contained  very 
limited  provisions  for  meat  inspection  to 
protect  consumers  in  the  United  States. 

The  Meat  Inspection  Act  of  1906  re¬ 
mained  the  major  piece  of  legislation 
regulating  meat  inspection  for  more  than 
60  years.  The  foundation  of  modem  meat 
inspection,  the  1906  Act,  required  man¬ 
datory  inspection  of  all  meat  and  meat 
products  moving  in  interstate  commerce, 
provided  for  inspection  of  the  product  at 
numerous  pointe  in  the  manufacturing 
process  and  required  label  inspection. 

Poultry  inspection,  however,  was  a  vol¬ 
untary  program  until  the  passage  of  the 
Federal  Poultry  Products  Inspection  Act 
of  1967.  That  Act  required  ante-mortem 
inspection  of  poultry  for  slaughter  to  the 
d^ree  determined  necessary  by  the  Sec¬ 
retary,  and  post-mortem  inspection  of 
all  slaughtered  poultry  moving  in  inter¬ 
state  commerce,  as  well  as  inplant 
checks,  review  of  labeling  and  inspection 
of  imported  products. 

Tlie  1960’s  brought  the  major  legisla¬ 
tion  guiding  the  inspection,  program  to¬ 
day.  The  Wholesome  Meat  Act  of  1967 
was  passed  to  close  gaps  in  existing  leg¬ 
islation  and  to  coordinate  the  provisions 
of  previous  meat  Inspection  acts.  It  was 
aimed  at  assuring  uniformity  in  regula¬ 
tion  of  goods  shipped  in  Interstate,  intra¬ 
state,  and  foreign  commerce. 

The  1967  Act  provided  the  backbone 
for  Federal/State  cooperation,  giving  ex¬ 
plicit  Instructions  on  cooperative  ar¬ 
rangements.  State  programs  deemed 
“equal  to”  the  Federal  Inspection  pro¬ 
gram  could  continue  to  inspect  products, 
but  those  products  could  be  shipped  only 
within  the  State.  Federally  inspected 
products  were  permitted  to  travel  inter¬ 
state,  however.  The  Federal  program  was 
given  the  authority  to  take  over  a  State 
program,  or  “designate”  the  State,  if  its 
inspection  program  was  not  on  a  par 
with  the  Federal  program. 

Other  provisions  of  the  Act  made  ante¬ 
mortem  inspection  of  all  animals  man¬ 
datory  Instead  of  permissive,  required 
more  extensive  review  of  foreign  prod¬ 
ucts,  provided  stronger  enforcement 
tools  for  USDA,  and  gave  the  Depart¬ 
ment  new  regulatory  authority  over  al¬ 
lied  industries,  such  as  transporters  and 
other  food  handlers. 

The  Wholesome  Poultry  Products  Act 
of  1968  is  similar  to  the  1967  meat  act 
in  both  its  basic  intent  and  provisions. 
The  Fioultry  act,  however,  went  further 
in  its  attempts  to  ease  the  burden  on 
small  businessmen  by  providing  certain 
exemptions  from  Inspection  for  low  vol¬ 
ume  processors. 

Cooperative  efforts  between  Federal 
and  State  Inspection  authorities  were 
encouraged  through  the  Talmadge-Aiken 
Act  of  1962.  The  Act,  which  was  a  general 
bill  dealing  with  cooperative  agreements 
for  the  maricetlng  of  agricultural  prod¬ 
ucts,  was  applied  to  meat  and  poultry  in¬ 
spection  after  the  significant  acts  of  1967 
and  1968.  State  Inspected  plants  saw  the 
Talmadge-Aiken  option  as  a  means  of 
obtaining  Federal  inspection  under  an 
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existing  State  program,  thus  enabling  the 
plant  to  ship  interstate. 

MEAT  AND  POXTLTRY  INSPECTION  PROGRAMS 
SEPARATE  XTNTIL  IDSS 

The  report  outlined  the  development 
of  the  meat  and  poultry  inspecticm  pro¬ 
grams,  which  remained  two  distinct  sys¬ 
tems  within  the  Agriculture  Department 
imtil  the  late  1960's. 

The  meat  inspection  program  began  as 
a  veterinary-directed  group  within 
USDA  and  was  not  connected  with  mar¬ 
keting  groups.  The  poultry  inspection 
program,  on  the  other  hand,  began  as 
part  of  an  agency  within  Ui^A  with 
markeing  as  well  as  inspection  functions. 

Both  programs  became  part  of  the 
Consumer  and  Marketing  Service, 
formed  in  1964,  while  still  remaining 
organizationally  separate  exc^t  for  cer¬ 
tain  staff  activities,  filing  the  pressures 
created  by  the  new  meat  and  poultry 
legislation,  the  Department  fully  merged 
the  inspection  systems  in  1968  into  the 
Meat  and  Poultry  Inspection  Program 
(MPI),  a  system  with  a  field  structure 
made  up  of  eight  regions  containing  118 
circuits. 

In  1972,  the  meat  and  poultry  inspec¬ 
tion  programs  were  marged  with  certain 
animal  health  programs  to  form  a  new 
agency,  the  Animal  and  Plant  Health 
Inspection  Service  (APHIS).  Under 
APHIS,  the  field  structure  was  reorga¬ 
nized  into  five  Tegions,  35  areas,  and  222 
circuits. 

With  the  reorganization  of  1977,  MPI 
was  split  from  the  other  parts  of  APHIS 
and  combined  with  other  food  inspection, 
standardization  and  grading  services  to 
form  the  Food  Safety  and  Quality 
Service. 

INSPECTION  COSTS  ROSE  OVER  40  PERCENT 
IN  PAST  5  YEARS 

The  recognized  trend  toward  spiraling 
costs  for  meat  and  poultry  inspection  was 
confirmed  in  findings  of  the  consulting 
firm,  as  presented  in  Volume  I  of  the 
report.  Federal  expenditures  for  ifteat 
and  poultry  inspection  increased  43  per¬ 
cent  over  the  last  5  years  to  $202.8  mil¬ 
lion  in  fiscal  year  1976.  Inflation  alone 
was  estimated  to  account  for  over  half 
of  this  increase. 

The  major  portion  of  the  expenditure 
— $173.7  million — supported  F^eral  in¬ 
spection.  The  remainder  supported  State 
inspection  programs  deemed  “equal  to”, 
the  Federal  system,  for  which  the  Federal' 
Government  pays  50  percent  of  the  costs. 

While  the  Federal  Government  may 
“designate”  an  unsatisfactory  State  pro¬ 
gram.  a  State  may  also  request  that  MPI 
take  over  its  inspection  system.  When  a 
State  does  this  all  costs  for  inspection 
are  then  paid  by  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment.  In  recent  years  many  States  have 
voluntarily  given  up  their  inspection  pro¬ 
grams  as  a  means  of  conserving  State 
funds  without  also  cutting  out  a  vital 
service  to  consumers. 

Twenty-four  States  currently  have 
designated  poultry  Inspection  programs 
and  17  have  designated  meat  inspection 
programs.  Almost  one- third  of  the  total 
meat  and  poultry  program  designations 


have  occurred  since  1975,  and  all  have 
been  volimta^. 

iTie  growing  number  of  State  designa¬ 
tions  has  had  an  Impact  on  MPI  greater 
than  a  simple  Increase  In  Federal  ex¬ 
penditures.  Along  with  State  programs 
came  many  vary  small.  Iowa*  volume 
plants.  Since  State  Inspected  plants  may 
ship  only  intra-  and  ncit  Intrastate.  State 
systems  are  made  up  largely  of  smaller 
plants. 

The  past  5  years  have  seen  a  53  percent 
increase  in  the  number  of  federally  in¬ 
spected  plants,  with  only  an  8  percent 
increase  in  the  volume  of  production. 
This  28  percent  decrease  in  the  average 
volume  per  federally  inspected  plant  re¬ 
flects  the  influx  of  smaller  plants  into 
the  Federal  system. 

This  trend  is  also  apparent  in  com¬ 
paring  the  growth  of  the  inspection  force 
to  the  huge  increase  in  the  number  of 
federally  inspected  plants.  Between  1972 
and  1976,  the  number  of  inplant  in¬ 
spectors  had  increased  by  only  16.6  per¬ 
cent,  covering  the  more  than  50  percent 
increase  in  plants.  As  small  plants  en¬ 
tered  the  system,  less  inspection  time  per 
plant  was  required. 

The  smaller  increase  in  manpower  re¬ 
quirements  is  also  related  to  steps  taken 
by  MPI  in  this  direction.  The  program 
developed  new  work  standards  for  in¬ 
spectors,  made  greater  use  of  existing 
manpower  on  an  overtime  basis,  and  in¬ 
creased  usage  of  veterinarians  and  food 
inspectors  on  a  patrol  basis  to  cover  sev¬ 
eral  plants  in  a  geographic  area.  This 
use  of  patrol  inspectors,  who  cover  more 
than  one  plant  requiring  less  than  1  full 
man-year  of  inspection,  is  expected  to 
continue.  In  fiscal  year  1976,  patrol  in¬ 
spectors  accounted  for  55  percent  of  total 
Federal  inspection. 

The  changes  brought  about  by  State 
designations  had  a  greater  impact  on 
the  red  meat  industry  than  the  poultry 
industry.  There  was  a  49  percent  increase 
in  the  number  of  red  meat  plants  chang¬ 
ing  from  State  to  Federal  inspection 
since  1972,  but  less  than  a  1  percent  in¬ 
crease  in  the  number  of  federally  in¬ 
spected  poultry  plants.  Combination 
plants  in  which  both  meat  and  poultry 
products  are  manufactured  were  affected 
the  most,  showing  a  114  percent  increase 
in  the  number  of  plants  coming  under 
Federal  inspection. 

FEDERAL  SHARE  OF  INSPECTION  COSTS  IN¬ 
CREASED 

The  costs  for  inspection  of  meat  and 
poultry  are  shared  by  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment.  State  governments,  and  the  in- 
dustiy.  Total  collective  expenditures  for 
inspection  have  increased  37  percent 
over  the  last  5  years  to  $257.7  million  in 
fiscal  year  1976. 

As  more  States  have  eased  their  own 
budgetary  pressures  through  volimtary 
designation,  the  Federal  costs  for  inspec¬ 
tion  have  correspondingly  increased.  In 
fiscal  year  1976,  the  Federal  share 
amounted  to  nearly  80  percent,  a  pro¬ 
portion  that  has  increase  almost  4  per¬ 
cent  since  1972. 

Undesignated  States  spent  $29.1  mil¬ 
lion  to  maintain  inspectiem  programs 


“equal  to”  the  Federal  system  in  fiscal 
year  1976 — an  Increase  of  8  percent  in 
actual  expenditiues  over  1972.  Viewed 
as  a  proportion  of  total  inspection  costs, 
however.  State  expenditures  have  de¬ 
creased  almost  3  percent  since  1972  to 
11.3  percent  of  the  total  in  fiscal  year 
1976,  reflecting  the  State  designati<ms 
'during  this  time. 

Industry  pays  part  of  the  inspection 
budget  by  reimbursing  MPI  for  any  in¬ 
spection  overtime  required  and  for  vol- 
imtary  inspection  activities.  Such  reim¬ 
bursements  cost  industry  $25.8  million 
in  fiscal  year  1976,  an  increase  of  25  per¬ 
cent  over  fiscal  year  1972.  During  the  5 
years  studied,  however,  industry  expend¬ 
itures  as  a  proportion  of  total  costs  have 
remained  relatively  stable  at  about  10 
percent. 

FEDERAL  INSPECTION  FOUND  LABOR  IN¬ 
TENSIVE 

Meat  and  poultry  inspection  was  found 
highly  labor  intensive  with  almost  90 
percent  of  the  total  expenditures  during 
1976,  excluding  grants  to  States,  allo¬ 
cated  to  salaries  and  benefits.  This  is 
the  result  of  the  many  activities  man¬ 
dated  by  the  inspection  program’s  enabl¬ 
ing  acts.  The  cost  of  providing  inspectors 
in  meat  and  poultry  plants  accounted 
for  nearly  70  percent  of  total  Federal 
inspection  expenditures  during  fiscal 
year  1976,  a  percentage  of  the  total  which 
has  remained  relatively  constant  since 
1972.  This  percentage  rises  when  grants 
to  States  are  considered,  since  part  of 
the  grants  includes  funding  for  inplant 
Inspection.  Federal  grants  to  States  to¬ 
taled  $29.1  million  in  fiscal  year  1976. 

The  report  related  the  rapid  rise  in 
inspection  costs  over  the  past  5  years 
to  two  major  factors — State  designa¬ 
tions  and  inflation. 

As  noted,  smaller  plants  entering  the 
system  through  State  designations  have 
resulted  in  a  lower  average  volume  of 
inspected  product  by  each  Inspector. 
Coupled  with  this  is  spiraling  hiflatlon, 
estimated  to  account  for  over  half  of 
the  increased  dollar  expenditures  over 
the  past  5  years. 

As  projected  by  Booz,  Allen,  by  1980 
Federal  inspection  costs  will  leap  to  at 
least  $211.8  million  (in  1976  dollars)  and 
$219.2  million  by  1985.  The  projections 
were  based  on  expected  future  trends  in 
population,  meat  and  poultry  production 
and  consiunptlon,  designation  of  State 
programs,  and  costs  of  inspection  activi¬ 
ties.  The  figures  represent  a  projected 
increase  of  5  percent  by  1980  and  8  per¬ 
cent  by  1985. 

SEVEN  AREAS  CHOSEN  FOR  FURTHER  STUDY 

After  its  extensive  study  of  the  meat 
and  poultry  inspection  system,  the  Booz. 
Allen  study  team  drew  four  major  con¬ 
clusions  about  the  program’s  operations 
and  structure.  These  are  discussed  in 
Volume  III. 

First,  the  consulting  firm  foimd  that 
meat  and  poultry  Inspection  activities 
are  consistent  with  legislative  mandates. 
The  operations  of  program  personnel  are 
conducted  to  detect  major  forms  of 
adulteration  and  misbranding,  as  re- 
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quired  by  the  agency’s  enabling  legisla¬ 
tion. 

The  second  finding  of  the  researchers 
related  to  the  growth  of  the  inspection 
program.  The  report  noted  that  growth 
over  the  last  5  years  has  been  significant 
and  predicted  continued  growth  through 
1985,  as  more  States  give  up  their  in¬ 
spection  programs. 

The  need  for  improvements  in  man¬ 
agement  structures  and  activities  is  cited 
as  the  third  finding.  Work  loads  in  the 
field  are  not  distributed  uniformly.  In 
addition,  Program  execution  is  not  well 
integrated  with  planning  and  budgeting 
in  MPI,  nor  supported  by  adequate  in¬ 
formation  about  the  Program.  Program 
expenditures  are  not  analyzed  in  enough 
detail  to  aid  managers  in  overall  control. 

Finally,  the  firm  found  that  several 
key  aspects  of  MPI  operations  and  man¬ 
agement  offer  opportunities  to  improve 
cost  effectiveness.  Seven  areas  of  MPI 
operations  and  mans^ement,  accounting 
for  92  percent  of  the  Program’s  operat¬ 
ing  costs  in  FY  76,  were  chosen  for  the 
study. 

Volume  II  provided  a  detailed  discus¬ 
sion  of  these  alternatives.  Each  area  was 
evaluated  in  terms  of  its  advantages  and 
disadvantages,  its  potential  for  cost 
avoidance,  potential  reactions  of  interest 
groups,  and  ultimately,  its  viability. 

Volume  III  contained  Booz.  Allen’s 
recommendations  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  detailed  strategies  for 
Implementation.  The  final  volume  also 
served  as  an  executive  summary  of  the 
first  two  volumes,  building  upon  the 
earlier  reported  findings  and  conclusions. 

In  making  Its  evaluations.  Booz.  Al¬ 
len  assumed  that  inspection  vill  continue 
to  be  required  in  all  but  so-called  cus¬ 
tom  exempt  plants  in  which  the  law  cur¬ 
rently  permits  custom  slaughter  of  a 
consumer’s  own  meat  animal  with  only 
periodic  surveillance.  The  introduction 
to  Volume  n  noted  that  the  tremendous 
Influx  of  smaller  plants  into  the  Fed¬ 
eral  system  over  the  past  5  years  has 
greatly  reduced  the  efficiency  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  program  on  a  cost -per-pound -in¬ 
spection  basis.  In  some  cases,  providing 
inspection  to  very  small  plants  is  per¬ 
haps  as  much  as  1900  percent  less  ef¬ 
ficient  than  to  very  large  plants.  This, 
in  essence,  amounts  to  a  subsidy  to 
small  industry,  the  report  stated. 

However,  any  recommendation  related 
to  smaller  plants,  which  some  have  sug¬ 
gested  should  be  excluded  from  inspec¬ 
tion,  was  deemed  to  be  outside  the  scope 
of  the  study.  The  findings  relate  to  the 
current  scope  of  MPI  activities — in¬ 
cluding  the  inspection  of  small  plants 
with  their  own  vmique  considerations. 

The  seven  aspects  of  MPI  operations 
and  management  chosen  for  further 
study  accounted  for  90  percent  of  its  op¬ 
erating  costs  in  FTT  1976.  They  were: 

Processing  inspection 
Post-mortem  poultry  inspection 
Ante-mortem  red  meat  inspection 
Poet-mcxtem  red  mecvt  inspection 
Management  activitlee 
Management  structures 
Cross  utilization  of  Federal  and  State  inspec¬ 
tion  personnel 


A  summary  of  the  findings  and  con¬ 
clusions  regarding  each  alternative  fol¬ 
lows.  An  extensive  discussion  of  each  can 
be  foimd  in  Volume  n  with  an  abbre¬ 
viated  analysis  in  Volume  m. 

PROCESSING  INSPECTION — A  MONITORING 
APPROACH 

A  monitoring  approach  to  processing 
inspection  in  which  an  inspector  makes 
use  of  a  firm's  quality  control  records, 
accompanied  by  frequent  verification 
samples  and  a  progressive  economic 
penalty  system,  was  considered  to  be  the 
alternative  offering  the  greatest  poten¬ 
tial  benefit  to  the  inspection  program 
and  to  the  consumer. 

The  system  places  the  burden  of  proof 
of  compliance  with  Federal  regulations 
on  the  shoulders  of  industry.  It  is  their 
responsibility  to  provide  USDA  with  ac¬ 
ceptable  evidence  of  compliance,  which 
is  to  be  monitored  and  verified  by  the  in¬ 
spection  program. 

Since  the  only  means  of  providing 
this  evidence  under  existing  technology 
is  through  quality  control  (q.c.)  records 
kept  by  the  industry,  the  proposed  sys¬ 
tem,  in  essence,  mandates  quality  con¬ 
trol  programs  throughout  the  industry. 
The  system  is  designed  to  end  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  using  USDA  inspectors  as  a 
firm's  quality  control  manager. 

The  report  asserted  that  a  voluntary 
approach  to  q.c.  is  not  practical.  A  man¬ 
datory  program  would  place  all  of  the 
industry  on  an  equal  footing  and  would 
enable  MPI  to  make  accurate  predic¬ 
tions  of  inspection  workload. 

The  report  does  not  recommend  that 
“total”  quality  control  systems  be  re¬ 
quired.  Much  of  the  industry  would  not 
be  able  to  implement  such  programs 
within  the  1985  time  frame  considered 
by  the  consulting  firm. 

Instead,  a  comprehensive  system  was 
recommended,  embracing  all  areas  of 
product  flow.  Every  firm  would  be  re¬ 
quired  to  maintain  q.c.  systems  for  mi¬ 
crobiological  monitoring,  processing 
temperatures,  net  weight,  and  fat  and 
added  water.  Other  systems  may  be  re¬ 
quired  in  specific  plants,  such  as  a  man¬ 
datory  q.c.  system  accompanying  use  of 
nutrition  labeling  or  a  system  where 
restricted  ingredients  are  in  use. 

The  proposed  system  moves  MPI  some¬ 
what  closer  to  the  approach  taken  by  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  (FDA), 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  which  regulates  all  foods  other 
than  meat  and  poultry.  The  FDA  system, 
in  accordance  with  that  Agency’s  legis¬ 
lative  charges,  checks  food  establish¬ 
ments  at  infrequent  intervals,  depending 
upon  the  risk  associated  with  the  spe¬ 
cific  commodity  present.  An  FDA  in¬ 
spector  may  inspect  a  “very  high  risk” 
establishment,  such  as  a  manufacturer 
of  milk  products,  twice  a  year,  while  vis¬ 
iting  a  “low  risk”  establishment,  such  as 
a  soft  drink  bottler,  only  once  every  few 
years. 

FD.\  depends  heavily  on  the  Industry 
to  police  itself,  but  it  has  a  wide  range 
of  enforcement  tools  available  when 
necessary.  Legislation  pending  in  Con¬ 
gress  would  add  substantially  to  the 


FDA’s  arsenal,  giving  it  the  authority  to, 
among  other  things,  demand  access  to  a 
firm’s  processing  records  and  require 
companies  to  have  “adequate”  q.c. 
systems. 

The  differaices  in  the  kind  and  degree 
of  risk  between  meat  and  nonmeat  items 
precluded  the  use  of  an  PDA-t3rpe  system 
for  meat  and  poultry  inspection,  the  con¬ 
sulting  firm  concluded.  The  greater  po-- 
tential  risk  of  human  disease  caused  by 
foods  of  animal  origin  is  reflected  in  the 
legislation  which  governs  the  regulations 
of  the  differing  commodities,  with  MPI 
required  to  conduct  much  more  intensive 
inspection  than  FDA. 

However,  Booz,  Allen  indicated  that 
the  FDA  approach,  which  more  fully  uses 
industry’s  quality  control  records,  could 
be  adapted  for  use  by  MPI.  The  pro¬ 
gram  proposed  for  USDA  must  be  ac¬ 
companied  by  a  broad  array  of  new  en¬ 
forcement  tools.  It  was  recommended 
that  MPI  devise  a  plant  rating  system 
tied  to  a  progressive  enforcement  system 
that  includes  economic  penalties,  such  as 
a  charge  back  for  extra  inspection  time 
spient  in  problem  plants. 

'The  program  would  require  intensive 
monitoring  of  the  q.c.  programs  by  MPI. 
Inspection  efforts  could  be  concentrated 
on  three  major  areas:  monitoring  of  pro¬ 
cedures  and  data;  spot  checking  (verifi¬ 
cation  inspection)  of  the  product;  and 
conventional  inspection  of  the  plant  for 
requirements  not  included  within  the  q.c. 
program. 

MPI  would  benefit  from  greater  staff¬ 
ing  flexibility  and  gain  the  ability  to 
focus  better  on  problems.  In  addition,  the 
inuspection  program  would  be  better  able 
to  stay  within  Administration’s  person¬ 
nel  ceiling  while  meeting  its  legislative 
mandates. 

Benefits  would  also  accrue  to  Industry 
and  the  consumer.  Mandating  quality 
control  programs  would  result  in  a  more 
crnsistent  product  entering  food  chan¬ 
nels,  with  l^s  throwaway  at  the  plant. 
The  inspection  force  would  utilize  more 
objective  standards — relying  to  a  greater 
extent  on  written  dociunentation  and 
sample  analysis.  The  system  would  also 
provide  for  a  greater  separation  of  the 
Inspector  and  the  plant. 

Booz,  Allen  predicted  that  the  proposed 
system  could  result  in  an  average  32 
percent  reduction  in  MPI  manpower  per 
plant.  When  implementation  costs  are 
added  in,  for  needs  such  as  special  train¬ 
ing  for  inspectors  and  increased  sample 
analysis,  a  cumulative  cost  avoidance  of 
nearly  $116.5  million  (in  1976  dollars) 
is  estimated  through  1985,  assuming  im¬ 
plementation  by  1980. 

The  report  acknowledged  major  diffi¬ 
culties  in  implementation  of  such  a  pro¬ 
gram  by  small  operators  and  suggested 
special  arrangements,  such  as  personnel 
sharing  or  the  use  of  part-time  person¬ 
nel  frwn  the  academic  community.  Booz, 
Allen  proposed  a  delayed  phase-in  of 
mandated  programs  to  allow  additional 
time  for  smaller  operators  to  develop  the 
required  capabilities. 

The  recommended  changes  have  im¬ 
plications  for  MPI  staffing  requiremmts. 
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Inspectors  will  need  a  fimdamental 
knowledge  of  quality  c(mtrol  programs. 

New  hires  for  processing  inspection 
should  have  completed  at  least  2  years 
of  college  with  course  work  in  food  tech¬ 
nology,  statistics  and  biological  sciences, 
the  report  stated.  Slaughter  inspectors 
would  be  eligible  to  cross  over  into  proc¬ 
essing  inspection  only  if  those  require¬ 
ments  are  met.  Greater  opportunities  for 
advancement  should  also  be  available 
in  order  to  attract  college  graduates. 
Management  positions  should  be  reeval¬ 
uated  to  eliminate  requirements,  where 
appropriate,  for  veterinary  medical  ex¬ 
pertise. 

The  proposed  system  would  require 
consultation  with  Congress  since  such 
a  program  was  not  discussed  with  Con¬ 
gress  during  passage  of  MPT  authorizing 
legislation. 

-  POULTRY  POST-MORTEM  INSPECTION — A 
BI-LEVEL  SYSTEM 

A  bl-level  approach  to  poultry  Inspec¬ 
tion — utilizing  a  specially  adapted  "con¬ 
tinuous  sampling  plan"  (actually,  sam¬ 
pling  from  a  continuous  production  line) 
—was  recommended  for  intensive  field 
study  by  the  Booz,  Allen  team. 

The  system  is  feasible,  the  report  con¬ 
cluded,  because  of  the  nature  of  poultry 
condemnations,  particularly  of  young 
chickens.  Poultry  raising  and  marketing 
practices  result  in  rather  homogenous 
lots  in  which  disease  Incidence  is  either 
quite  low  or  fairly  high — allowing  a  dif¬ 
ferentiation  between  “good"  and  "bad" 


lots.  In  addition,  with  the  current  state 
of  knowledge  and  detection  capabilities, 
it  appears  likely  that  most  causes  of 
condemnation  have  little  human  health 
significance. 

Under  the  concept  develc^Md  by  the 
Booz,  Allen  team,  inspection  would  focus 
on  “bad"  lots  of  poultry — while  all  birds 
would  continue  to  be  inspected  by  either 
MPI  inspectors  or  an  industry  inspec¬ 
tion  crew.  Under  certain  conditions,  a 
plant  screening  crew  would  prescreen  the 
birds  to  be  examined  by  MPI— offering 
a  double  check.  However,  “good"  lots 
would  be  examined  by  MPI  officials  on 
a  continuous  sampling  basis,  with  the 
rest  of  the  birds  in  the  lot  checked  by 
trained  plant  employees — in  effect,  an¬ 
other  form  of  100  percent  inspection. 

Under  the  specifics  jf  the  system,  there 
are  three  inspection  modes: 

Mode  A:  All  birds  are  inspected  by 
trained  plant  inspectors  and  MPI  inspec¬ 
tors  who  reinspect  a  specified  fraction  of 
the  birds  to  verify.  (Greater  than  100 
percent  inspection.) 

Mode  B:  A  fraction  of  the  birds  are 
inspected  by  MPI  inspectors.  The  rest 
•are  inspected  by  industry  Inspectors. 
(100  percent  inspection.) 

Mode  C:  All  birds  are  inspected  by  MPI 
inspectors.  The  plant  may  preinspect 
some  or  all  of  the  birds.  (At  least  100 
percent  inspection.) 

Every  new  lot.  made  up  of  a  homoge¬ 
nous  fiock,  begins  in  Mode  A.  unless  the 
more  stringent  Mode  C  has  been  in  effect 
in  the  plant. 


The  plant  may  switch  to  Mode  B  from 
Mode  A  after  a  predetermined  niunber 
of  consecutive  birds  have  been  inspected 
and  passed,  indicating  that  the  lot  is 
relatively  free  of  condemnable  disease 
conditions.  If  the  MPI  inspector  finds  a 
condemnable  carcass  while  the  plant  is 
in  Mode  A.  then  MPI  inspectors  begin 
looking  at  every  bird  (the  system 
switches  to  Mode  C) . 

While  the  system  is  operating  in  Mode 
B,  with  100  percent  inspection  performed 
by  a  combination  of  MPI  and  plant  in¬ 
spectors,  if  an  MPI  inspects  condemns 
a  carcass,  the  system  returns  to  Mode 
A  where  some  double  checking  takes 
place.  At  that  time,  all  birds  that  had 
passed  the  inspection  station  since  the 
last  bird  was  inspected  and  passed  are 
set  aside  for  reinspection  by  MPI  in¬ 
spectors. 

While  the  syst«n  is  in  Mode  C.  or  100 
percent  MPI  inspectiem,  if  a  predeter¬ 
mined  number  of  consecutive  birds  are 
passed  by  MPI  inspectors,  the  system 
may  return  to  Mode  A. 

Eixhlbit  1  illustrates  the  workings  of 
the  proposed  system. 

The  system  incorporate  incentives  to 
the  plant  that  are  beneficial  to  the  con¬ 
sumer.  Mode  C  is  initiated  when  ineffec¬ 
tive  plant  inspection  is  detected  by  MPI 
perscHinel.  Since  line  speeds  slow  down 
considerably  in  this  mode,  there  is  in¬ 
centive  for  effective  plant  inspection. 
Since  productivity  can  be  highest  under 
Mode  B,  there  is  incentive  to  provide 
healthy  animals  for  slaughter  to  enable 
the  plant  to  qualify  for  that  mode. 
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EXHIBIT  I 

Bl*Level  Poultxy  Postmortem  Inspection 


— ^  Numbers  are  for  expository  purposes.  Actual 
numbers  may  be  quite  different. 

— ^  Fraction  of  birds  inspected  by  MPI  in  Modes  A 
and  B  may  be  the  same. 


Plants  may  provide  their  own  inspec¬ 
tors  to  maximize  productivity.  Line 
speeds  currently  are  constrained  by  the 
number  of  MPI  inspectors.  But  imder 
Modes  A  and  B,  the  plant  can  increase 
its  line  speeds  by  adding  plant  inspec¬ 
tors.  The  plant,  however,  could  not  use 
more  than  eight  of  its  inspectors  to  one 
MPI  inspector  to  assure  adequate  verifi¬ 
cation  sampling. 

The  Booz,  Allen  report  predicted  that 
the  proposed  system  would  prove  to  be 
more  effective  than  the  current  system 
because  it  provides  for  some  duplicate 
inspection.  The  study  noted  that  no  sys¬ 
tem  is  100  percent  effective — past  esti¬ 
mates  have  suggested  an  error  rate  of 
perhaps  1.0  to  1.5  percent  for  the  current 
system.  Under  the  proposed  system, 
there  is  actually  double  screening  at 
some  points  and  100  percent  inspection 
is  always  in  effect  in  scxne  manner,  even 
when  an  MPI  inspector  is  only  sampling. 
Thus,  the  new  concept  potentially  offers 
improved  effectiveness. 

This  system,  similar  to  that  proposed 
for  processing  inspection,  transfers  some 


costs  and  responsibilities  from  MPI  to 
the  industry.  It  would  require  training 
of  plant  employees  to  function  as  effec¬ 
tive  inspectors.  Some  physical  changes 
in  line  layout  may  also  be  required. 

According  to  the  report,  a  substantial 
reduction  in  MPI  costs  for  poultry  in¬ 
spection  could  result  from  implementa¬ 
tion  of  the  bi-level  approach.  Currently, 
poultry  inspection  absorbs  a  sizeable 
share  of  the  MPI  budget — about  $32  mil¬ 
lion  in  fiscal  year  1976,  or  15  percent  of 
the  total  expenditures.  It  was  estimated 
that  the  costs  for  poultry  inspection 
could  be  cut  by  25  percent,  with  a  pro¬ 
jected  40  percent  reduction  in  on-line  In¬ 
spection.  If  the  system  is  adopted  by 
1980,  this  would  result  in  a  projected 
savings  of  nearly  $50  million  (in  1976 
dollars)  by  1985. 

Any  change  from  100  percent  MPI 
inspection  would  require  an  amendment 
to  the  Wholesome  Poultry  Products  Act 
of  1968.  In  view  of  the  legislative  ac¬ 
tion  required  and  the  administrative  ad¬ 
justments  needed  by  both  MPI  and  in¬ 
dustry,  the  report  recommended  grad¬ 


ual  implementation  preceded  by  exten¬ 
sive  field  testing. 

ANTE-MORTEM  INSPECTION  OF  RED  MEAT — A 
MONITORING  SYSTEM 

A  more  flexible  anti-mortem  inspection 
system  that  permits  MPI  to  focus  most 
of  its  inspection  on  questionable  ani¬ 
mals  was  recommended  ni  the  Booz,  Al¬ 
len  report. 

Formerly  discretionary,  anti-mortem 
inspection  was  made  mandatory  by  the 
Wholesome  Meat  Act  of  1967.  As  pres¬ 
ently  conducted,  however,  such  inspec¬ 
tion  appears  to  have  little  measureable 
impact  on  total  inspection  results.  Little 
flexibility  is  permitted  under  the  law  to 
improve  the  efficiency  of  the  process,  and 
the  inspection  effort  invested  appesu's 
relatively  high  in  terms  of  the  number 
of  defects  found. 

Condemnation  data  listed  in  the  study 
indicated  that  only  a  small  faction  of 
the  red  meat  animals  offered  for  slaugh¬ 
ter.  which  are  not  already  dead  or  dying, 
are  condemned  during  anti-mortem  in¬ 
spection — only  one  animal  per  20,000. 
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The  cost  of  ante-mortem  inspection  was 
estimated  to  be  nearly  $2  million — re¬ 
sulting  in  a  cost  of  $5.24  to  locate  each 
defective  animal.  With  very  limited  ex¬ 
ceptions,  those  animals  condemned  on 
ante-mortem  Inspection  would  also  be 
removed  from  the  food  chain  on  post¬ 
mortem  inspection. 

Hie  consulting  firm  concluded  that 
ante-mortem  inspection  has  value  and 
should  not  be  eliminated.  In  the  absence 
of  any  other  responsible  group  in  the 
United  States,  MPI  must  continue  to 
meet  the  responsibility  for  disease  detec¬ 
tion.  However,  there  is  a  need  for  more 
flexibility  in  the  legislatimi  to  enable 
changes  in  procedures  that  will  retain 
the  intent  while  allowing  for  more 
efiScient  use  of  scarce  resources. 

Booz,  Allen  recommended  that  the  pro¬ 
gram  be  modified  to  allow  MPI  to  con¬ 
centrate  inspection  time  on  classlflcation 
and  disposition  of  defective  animals — 
the  most  difficult  of  inspection  activities 
and  the  one  of  most  significance  to  con- 
siuners.  The  proposed  system  would  re- 
quiire  the  packer  to  separate  the  ques¬ 
tionable  animals,  but  MPI  officials  would 
no  longer  be  required  to  examine  every 
animal.  MPI  would  reserve  the  right  to 
inspect  any  animal,  however,  and  would 
Inspect  all  abnormal  animals,  as  well  as 
monitor  closely  the  screening  process. 

Although  Industry  efforts  would  in¬ 
crease  under  the  system,  the  Industry 
would  beneflt  from  the  proposed  elimina¬ 
tion  of  reimbursable  overtime — overtime 
charged  to  the  industry — for  ante-mor¬ 
tem  inspection.  Any  overtime  needed  for 
this  activity  would  be  administrative 
under  the  proix>sed  system. 

The  major  beneflt  of  this  change  would 
be  the  flexibility  it  provides  to  MPI.  The 
marginal  potential  cost  avoidance  which 
would  result — $3.7  million  through 
1985 — should  not  be  a  factor  in  a  decision 
to  adopt  this  recommendation,  the  study 
stated. 

The  modlflcation  of  the  cmrent  sys¬ 
tem  would  require  revision  of  the  Federal 
Meat  Inspection  Act.  Time  for  gradual 
changeover  to  the  new  system  should  be 
provided,  the  consulting  Arm  suggested, 
after  legislative  changes  are  enacted. 

POST-MORTEM  INSPECTION  OP  RED  MEAT — 
IMPROVED  PROCEDURES 

Determing  that  the  relatively  pervasive 
disease  incidence  of  red  meat  a.nima.i« 
precluded  the  use  of  a  sampling  system 
for  post-mortem  red  meat  inspection,  the 
Booz,  Allen  team  recommended  revised 
procedures,  as  developed  by  an  MPI  task 
force,  which  would  result  in  a  projected 
cost  avoidance  of  over  $22  million  by 
1985. 

A  sampling  procedure  was  not  con¬ 
sidered  appropriate  for  red  meat  animals 
because  they  are  raised  in  a  variety  of 
environments  and  cannot  be  sorted  into 
“good”  or  “bad”  lots.  Disease  rates  are 
relatively  high  and  the  defects  Include 
several  high  risk  conditions.  Since  post¬ 
mortem  inspection  of  red  meat  Miimais 
accounts  for  23  percent  of  total  MPI 
costs,  other  means  of  improving  the  sys¬ 
tem  were  explored. 


NOTICES 

In  March  1977,  MPI  convened  a  Tech¬ 
nical  Study  Group  to  devel(H>  recommen¬ 
dations  in  the  area  of  post-mortem  in¬ 
spection  for  the  Booz,  Allen  study.  The 
recommendations,  incorporated  into  the 
consulting  Arm’s  report  (appearing  in 
full  as  Appendix  D  to  Volume  ID.  out¬ 
lined  a  set  of  pared  down  basic  proce¬ 
dures  for  past-mortem  inspection  of  each 
species.  Along  with  these  are  lists  of  ex¬ 
panded  procedures  for  spedflc  conditions 
which  may  be  added  as  needed.  Since 
each  expanded  procedure  is  separate  and 
defined,  BfPI  can  calculate  the  effort — 
and  cost — ^involved  ih  implementing  ex¬ 
pansion  steps. 

Only  those  steps  deemed  appropriate 
to  the  type  of  animal  and  area  of  origin 
would  actually  be  performed  under  the 
new  system.  In  some  instances,  only  a 
basic  procedure  need  be  performed.  In 
others,  such  as  inspection  for  tubercu¬ 
losis.  an  expanded  procedure  is  always 
recommend^. 

Ihe  Study  Group  report  also  made  note 
of  the  fact  that  “contamination”  has  be¬ 
come  a  leading  d^ect  reported  at  post¬ 
mortem  inspection.  This  is  actually  a 
condition  produced  during  slaughter 
rather  than  an  abnormality  present  in 
the  animal  before  slaughter  and  should 
be  a  plant  responsibility. 

The  report  recommended  that  major 
MPI  emphasis  be  placed  on  solving  the 
issue  of  how  inspection  effort  should  be 
devoted  to  preventing  dressing  defects 
leading  to  contamination.  After  field  in¬ 
vestigation,  the  program  should  place 
primary  regulatory  emi^asis  on  correc¬ 
tion  of  defective  processes  rather  than 
after-the-fact  detection  of  damage.  MPI 
should  also  make  sure  that  the  criteria 
for  “contamination”  are  realistic  in 
terms  of  consiuner  protection. 

The  changes  in  procedure  would 
create  a  need  for  Improved  systems  for 
compiling,  analyzing  and  distributing  in¬ 
formation  to  assist  in  ke3rlng  post-mor¬ 
tem  procedures  to  changing  situations. 
The  improved  information  systems 
should  include  cost  studies  of  post¬ 
mortem  procedures  since  this  would  help 
in  deciding  among  alternative  proce¬ 
dures. 

As  a  result  of  changing  Industry  tech¬ 
nology  and  the  increasing  opportunity 
for  assignment  as  the  sole  inspector  at  a 
plant,  the  post-mortem  inspector  should 
have  additional  educational  backgroimd. 
Minimum  entry  requirements  of  a  high 
school  degree,  including  courses  in  physi¬ 
cal  and  biological  sciences,  would  be  a 
step  in  this  direction.  The  report  recom¬ 
mended  that  some  educaticmal  bcu;k- 
ground  be  permitted  to  substitute  for  the 
now-required  3  years  of  experience  in 
the  industry. 

Some  of  the  recommendations  will  re¬ 
quire  field  study.  Since  the  revised  pro¬ 
cedures  require  no  legislative  change, 
however,  Booz,  Allen  estimated  imple¬ 
mentation  could  be  achieved  by  1978.  A 
cost  avoidance  of  $22  million  (in  1976 
dollars)  through  1985  was  iN^Jected.  re¬ 
sulting  from  the  reduction  in  inspection 
time  required  for  each  animal. 
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MANAGEMENT  ACTIVITIES — AN  INTEGRATED 
MANAGEMENT  SYSTEM 

The  Booz,  Allen  team  found  some  long¬ 
standing  pn^lems  with  MPI  manage¬ 
ment  and  Information  systems  that  need 
to  be  corrected  before  the  firm’s  techni¬ 
cal  proposals  can  be  implonoited  fuUy. 
MPI  has  already  begun  efforts  to  deal 
with  some  of  the  problems,  as  it  is  in 
the  process  of  updating  its  work  stand¬ 
ards  and  improving  its  data  systems.  ’The 
consultant’s  review  of  management  ac¬ 
tivities  within  the  Program  was  taken  to 
support  and  complement  the  internal 
effort. 

A  basic  problem,  according  to  the 
study,  is  that  accurate  updated  informa¬ 
tion  generated  by  the  Program  does  not 
always  filter  back  to  the  proper  levels  of 
management  in  a  usable  fc«m  so  that 
Informed  decisions  can  be  made.  Data 
from  the  lowest  point  in  the  organiza¬ 
tion,  the  plant,  should  flow  up  to  head¬ 
quarters  and  then  back  down  to  the  area 
level,  the  firm  recommended.  Hius,  the 
Program  could  know  exactly  how  monies 
are  being  spent,  relating  expenditures  to 
factors  such  as  pounds  of  animals  in¬ 
spected,  type  of  animal,  type  of  plant, 
etc.  'The  data  should  be  provided  to  man¬ 
agement  at  all  field  levels,  since  field 
managers  currently  make  resource  deci¬ 
sions  with  little  feedbcu:k  on  the  impact 
of  their  actions. 

In  addition,  to  better  coordinate  all 
aspects  of  decisicximaklng,  the  report 
suggested  that  MPI  develop  a  set  of  for¬ 
mal  procedures  to  guide  the  basic  man¬ 
agement  fimctions  of  plaiming,  program 
devel(H>ment,  budget  formulation,  and 
program  execution.  Hils  Integrated 
management  system  should  express  the 
essential  linka^  anumg  these  activities, 
involve  the  active  and  expanded  pcu^ci- 
patlon  of  key  field  managers,  and  be 
supported  by  the  new  information  sys- 
t^  now  being  devel(^)ed. 

Regional  Directors  should  play  a  major 
role  in  development  of  policy  for  the 
entire  inspection  program,  the  study 
concluded,  recommending  that  they  re¬ 
port  directly  to  the  Deputy  Administra¬ 
tor.  In  support  of  increased  integration 
of  related  MPI  field  activities,  it  was 
also  recommended  that  the  Regional  Di¬ 
rectors  be  given  the  responsibility  for 
monitoring  compliance  of  allied  indus¬ 
tries.  Information  obtained  through  both 
inspection  and  monitoring  of  different 
points  of  the  food  distribution  chain 
must  be  coordinated  and  available  to  the 
Regional  Directors  for  effective  correc¬ 
tive  and  enforcement  actions. 

The  report  also  recommended  that 
area  managers  become  major  partici¬ 
pants  in  planning  and  budgeting  activi¬ 
ties  for  the  Program.  Areas  will  need  to 
receive  all  key  statistical  and  financial 
reports  on  their  operations.  Additional 
training  and  technical  assistance  from 
the  headquarters  staff  will  be  required 
to  better  equip  field  managers  to  assume 
their  increased  responsibilities. 

It  is  expected  that  the  improvnnents 
in  management  and  information  systems 
can  be  made  for  the  most  part  with  exist¬ 
ing  depcutmental  resources.  Although 
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there  is  great  potential  for  cost  avoid¬ 
ance  through  the  implementation  of  the 
changes,  the  consulting  firm  foimd  it  dif¬ 
ficult  to  realistically  quantify  the  savings 
at  this  stage  of  development. 

The  qualitative  benefits  are  significant. 
The  recommendations  would  greatly  help 
MPI  officials  manage  the  Program’s  oper¬ 
ations,  providing  management  with  the 
ability  to  respond  to  and  plan  for  chang¬ 
ing  needs,  allocate  resources,  and  take 
concerted  action  with  the  knowledge  of 
its  effects  on  the  entire  Program. 

MANAGEMENT  STRUCTURES — REALIGNMENT 
OF  FIELD  MANAGEMENT 

Another  problem  identified  by  the 
Booz,  Allen  team  is  the  wide  variation 
in  workloads  which  exists  among  various 
field  management  levels.  For  example, 
the  34  MPI  Areas  range  from  one  to  four 
States  and  territories,  include  3  to  21  Cir¬ 
cuits,  and  cover  31  to  827  Federal  plants. 
Similarly,  the  five  Regional  Offices  in¬ 
clude  five  to  nine  Areas,  ranging  from 
833  plants  to  2,550  plants. 

The  report  urged  that  a  clear  set  of 
guidelines  be  developed  to  realign  field 
structures  in  order  to  equalize  workloads. 
In  addition,  it  recommended  the  elimina¬ 
tion  of  the  positions  of  Regional  Mois¬ 
ture  Controller.  The  study  team  found 
the  positions  amounted  to  little  more 
than  duplication  of  work  already  per¬ 
formed  by  Circuit  Supervisors  and  in- 
plant  insptection  staff  in  poultry  inspec¬ 
tion. 

These  changes  could  result  in  a  cost 
avoidance,  in  1976  dollars,  of  nearly  $18 
million  through  1985 — assuming  realign¬ 
ment  by  1978.  The  potential  improvement 
in  organizational  control  and  effective¬ 
ness,  however,  is  of  primary  considera¬ 
tion  in  recommending  the  changes.  The 
changes  should  result  in  greater  inspec¬ 
tion  uniformity  and  improved  communi¬ 
cations  in  the  field. 

CROSS-UTILIZATION — EXPANSION  WHERE 
POSSIBLE 

Cross-utilization  of  Federal  and  State 
personnel  was  the  one  area  in  which  the 
Booz,  Allen  report  concluded  that  a  na¬ 
tional  program  is  not  viable.  Hie  firm 
recommended,  however,  that  where  con¬ 
ditions  permit,  cross-utilization  should  be 
encouraged  as  a  less  costly  means  of 
staffing  plants. 

Cross-utilization  in  the  past,  despite 
some  existing  opportunities,  has  been 
minimal.  The  major  obstacle  has  been 
the  relationship  between  State  and  Fed¬ 
eral  inspection  systems  created  by  the  en¬ 
abling  legislation  of  the  late  1960’s. 
States  are  required  to  conduct  programs 
that  are  “equal  to”  the  Federal  program, 
yet  State  inspected  product  cannot  move 
out  of  that  State.  During  fiscal  year  1976, 
cross-utilization  involved  only  3  percent 
of  the  total  Federal  man-years  of  inspec¬ 
tion,  or  320  man-year  equivalents,  almost 
all  of  which  was  through  Talmadge- 
Aiken  agreements. 

It  was  estimated  that  opportunities  to 
expand  cross-utilization  might  represent 
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as  much  as  15  man-years  per  State.  With 
the  Federal  Government  receiving  about 
three-quarters  of  the  savings.  MPI  could 
save  over  $1.4  million  under  maximum 
conditions.  This  would  result  in  a  cost 
avoidance  of  less  than  1  percent  of  MPI 
expenditures  for  inplant  inspecticHi. 

Numerous  constraints  to  cross-utiliza¬ 
tion  more  than  balance  off  the  small 
benefits  which  might  be  derived.  The 
problems  include  Civil  Service  policies, 
resistance  of  employee  organizations,  su¬ 
pervisory  concerns,  and  differences  in 
Federal  and  State  inspection  programs. 

The  consulting  firm  recommended, 
however,  that  cross-utilization  should  be 
encouraged  where  conditions  permit.  It 
also  called  on  the  Department  to  analyze 
existing  policies  related  to  State  pro¬ 
grams.  The  policy  issue  involving  State 
cooperative  inspection  systems  revolves 
around  whether  the  Department  wishes 
to  “encourage”  such  systems  or  “allow" 
such  systems  to  exist.  Existing  legislation 
and  regulations  “allow”  for  such  systems. 

If  the  Department  wishes  to  "en¬ 
courage”  these  systems,  however,  the  leg¬ 
islation  must  be  changed  to  permit  inter¬ 
state  sale  of  State  inspected  product.  In 
addition,  changes  in  Talmadge-Aiken 
legislation  should  be  made  to  provide 
econiHnic  incentives  for  States.  ITie  De¬ 
partment  should  consider  raising  Tal¬ 
madge-Aiken  fimding  from  50  percent  to 


80  percent  Federal  monies  and  to  permit 
States  to  make  the  final  decision  on 
whether  to  allow  a  plant  to  sliip  inter¬ 
state.  These  changes  require  Congres¬ 
sional  approval. 

Exhibit  2  summarizes  the  benefits 
which  can  be  derived  from  each  of  the 
recommended  changes. 

PROGRAM  CHANOE  AFFECTED  BT  SEVERAL 
FACTORS 

In  Volume  m,  the  consulting  firm  out¬ 
lined  several  factors  which  have  con¬ 
tributed  to  MPI’s  current  problems  and 
which  must  be  considered  in  future  at¬ 
tempts  to  make  iH'ogram  changes. 

A  major  factor  playing  a  repeated  role 
in  the  study  findings  is  uncontrolled 
growth  due  to  continuing  State  designa¬ 
tions.  This  results  in  increased  work¬ 
loads,  with  the  Program  at  the  same  time 
facing  pressures  to  hold  down  Federal 
expenditures. 

The  second  factor  is  the  lack  of  ap¬ 
propriate,  accessible  and  detailed  infor¬ 
mation  on  the  current  system  that  can 
be  integrated  into  the  budgeting,  re¬ 
source  allocation  and  other  management 
processes  to  support  management  deci¬ 
sionmaking.  Development  of  improved 
management  and  information  systems 
wrill  have  an  impact  on  MPI’s  ability  to 
implement  the  technical  proposals  rec¬ 
ommended  in  the  report. 
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-Summary  of  benefits  to  oontumers,  industry,  MPI  by  recommended  areas  of 
ohanye,  recommended  areas  of  change 


Interest  group 


Industry 


A  monitoring 
system  of 
processing 
inspection. 


Bi-Ievei  post¬ 
mortem  poultry 
inspection. 


A  monitoring  sys¬ 
tem  of  ante¬ 
mortem  red 
meat  inspection. 

Revised  postmor¬ 
tem  red  meat 
inspection. 


Revised  manage¬ 
ment  and  infor¬ 
mation  system. 


Improved  product  oon- 
sutency  without  an 
anticipated  increase  in 
purchase  price  through 
improved  industo^ 
qu^ty  assurance  and 
greater  enforcement 
capabilities  through  a 
progressive  penalty  sys¬ 
tem.  More  efBcient  use 
of  Federal  tax  dollars. 

Improved  quality  assur- 
anoe  through  more  effec¬ 
tive  inspection.  Poten¬ 
tial  increased  poultry 
supply  without  an  in¬ 
crease  in  purchase  price. 
More  efficient  use  of 
Federal  tax  dollars. 

More  efficient  use  of  Fed¬ 
eral  tax  dollars  arith  an 
equivalent  assurance  of 
protection  from  hesdth 
risk  and  economic  bsuid. 

_ do . . 


More  efficient  use  of  Fed¬ 
eral  tax  dollars. 


Revised  manage-  _ do. 

ment  structures. 


Improved  product  control 
and  greater  flexibility  to 
expand  production  in 
plMts  arith  consistently 
good  compliance  rec¬ 
ords.  Some  potential  de¬ 
crease  in  overtime  costs. 


Increased  flexibility  to  in¬ 
crease  line  speeds  where 
good  lots  are  received 
and  industry  inspection 
is  effective.  Some  po¬ 
tential  decrease  in  over¬ 
time  costs. 

Elimination  of  overtime 
costs. 


Less  time-consuming  in¬ 
spection  per  animal 
with  improved  poten¬ 
tial  for  increased  line 
speeds.  Some  potential 
decrease  in  costs  for  re¬ 
imbursable  overtime. 

Improved  inspection  uni¬ 
formity  and  access  to 
decisions  lower  in  the 
organixation. 


.do. 


Cross-utilisation  of . do. 

Federal  and 
State  inspection 
personnel. 


Greater  uniformity  in 
Federal  and  State  re^- 
latory  interpretations. 
Some  potential  decrease 
in  overtime  costs. 


Improved  information  and  control 
mechanisms  to  more  objectively 
monitor  industry  compliance  and 
greater  enforcement  capabilities  to 
take  the  economic  gain  out  of  non- 
compliance.  Potential  cost  avoidance 
of  $117,000,000  through  1965  (in  1976 
dollars). 


More  efficient  utilisation  of  inspection 
personnel  with  potential  cost  avoid¬ 
ance  of  $SO,000,0()0  through  19U  (in 
1976  dollars). 


More  efficient  utilisation  of  inspection 
personnel  with  potential  cost  avoid¬ 
ance  of  $3,700,000  through  1965  (in 
1976  dollars). 

Mwe  efficient  utilisation  of  inspection 
personnel  with  potential  cost  avoid¬ 
ance  of  $22,000,000  (in  1976  dollars) 
assuming  many  instances  will  occur 
whereby  Inspectors  can  be  removed 
from  existing  assignments  to  be  used 
elsewhere. 

Improved  data  base  from  which  to  con¬ 
duct  planning,  budgeting,  and  evalu¬ 
ation.  Improve  resource  allocation 
system  with  long-run  cost  avoidance; 
more  participative  management  and 
improved  supervisory  system. 

Better  equalisation  of  workloads  arith 
improved  communications  and  iml- 
formity  of  policy  interpretation.  Po¬ 
tential  cost  avoidance  of  $16,000,000 
through  1965  (in  1976  dollars). 

More  efficient  utilisation  of  Federal 
and  State  resources  arith  some  resul¬ 
tant  cost  avoidance.  Greater  har¬ 
mony  between  Federal  and  State 
inspection  programs. 
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A  third  constraint  relates  to  Federal 
legislation  which  hampers  MPI's  ability 
to  adapt  Inspection  to  changing  tech¬ 
nologies.  Program  changes  by  the  .De¬ 
partment  In  the  past  have  been  confined 
to  less  significant  areas  because  of  the 
need  for  legislative  approval  of  major 
changes.  Greater  discretionary  authority 
must  be  added  to  meat  and  poultry  In¬ 
spection  legislation,  the  report  iirged. 

Any  solution  to  MPI’s  problems  must 
be  balanced  by  the  concerns  of  the  many 
groups  affected  by  the  program.  The  De¬ 
partment  m\ist  clearly  understand  the 
Interests  of  consumers.  Industry,  em¬ 
ployee  unions  and.  Congress  before 
changes  are  made. 

The  report  documented  the  concerns 
of  the  various  interest  groups  and  rec<Hn- 
mended  that  representatives  from  every, 
sector  play  a  lai^e  role  in  efforts  to  im¬ 
plement  the  study  recommendatl(Mis. 
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